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THE WEST 
( Continued from page 26.) 

MRS. SEDLEY lost no time in | 
executing the desires of her husband ; | 
she immediately dispatched Theodore 
to the unfortunate captain, and likewise 
letters to some powerful friends, re- 
questing their interest to procure his 
speedy enla’gement. After this, she re- 
turned ove: whel med with sorrow to the | 
chamber of ner husband, whom she en- | 
deavoured to console with the hopes of | 
returning health. ** No,” said he, ** my | 
hour is at hand ; I shall soon appear at | 
that grand tribunal, where our actions 

are weighed in the balance of impartial | 
justice; where guilt is seen in its native | 
deformity ; and where virtue brightens | 
into perfection. Oh! that I had re-| 
flected on this ere it had been too late; | 
but, intoxicated with success, I forgot) 
that I was mortal, and darkened those | 
hours with vice, which Heaven design- | 
ed that virtue should illumine. Oh!) 
Harriot, listen, while I unfold a tale, 
at which your gentle nature will re- 
coil. It was the will of Heaven notto | 
increase the native pride and vanity 
which I possessed, by giving me an il- 
lustrious birth; my sire being distin- 
guished only by honesty of heart and 
simplicity of manners. He resided 
many years in the family of a man of 
high rank, who intrusted him with the 
management of his estates, in which 
he acquitted himself with unblemished 
integrity. Being frequently with my 
father, I was early introduced to the | 
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DEVOTED TO THE INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF YOUTH. 


| soon violating the laws of hospitality. 











notice of his noble patron; wno was so 
pleased with the vivacity and pliability 
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of my temper, that he offered to edu- 
cate me with his own son. This pro- 
posal was too advantageous to be re- 
jected, and I was immediately taken 
under his protection. A few months 
aiter he had adopted me, our generous 
friend accepted a lucrative post in 
America, to which place we accompa- 
nied him. ‘There I made a rapid pro- 
gress in my studies, and arrived at 
my nineteenth year. My kind patron 
then began to think of procuring me 
some employment suitable to the edu- 
cation hé had ‘liberally bestowed on 
me; and was on the point of purchasing 
for me a commission in the army, when 
a paralytick stroke in a few weeks put 
an end to his existence. All my shin- 
ing prospects now vanished ; for I had 
but taint hopes of protection from the 
son of my benefactor, who by no 
means inherited his father’s virtues. 
My patron was no sooner dead, than 
his heir threw off the guise of friend- 
ship, which he had till then worn, and 
gave me to understand, that I must no 
longer expect countenance or protece 
tion from him, but instantly seek ano- 
ther residence. I was much hurt and 
chagrined at this treatment from one 
whom I was conscious I had never 
deliberately injured. I had, indeed, 
always suspected that he entertained 
no real esteem for me; and was sensi- 
ble that he viewed my acquirements 
with an invidious and malignant eye; 
but did not imagine him capable of so 


Fortunately for’me, my father, who 
expired a few months before, had left 
me possessed of one hundred pounds, 
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with which I resolved to embark for 
the West Indies, where I flattered 
myself I might obtain some advantage- 


ous employment, as I knewI could be | 


well recommended to persons of rank 
there. 
put this scheme into execution, and 
agreed for my passage in a vessel, 
which was to sail in a few weeks. 
During this fatal period, the ship 
arrived from England which.conveyed 
you, my Harriot, supreme in youthful 
beauty to the American shore. I ga- 
zed! Lloved! My whole soul was lost 
in speechless admiration! With falter- 


ing accents I enquired into your name 


and family; and, oh, withtorture, heard 
that fortune had placed you far, far be- 
yond the reach of my romantic hopes. 
I frequented all places of public resort, 
where I had the least opportunity of 
seeing you; and frequently attempted 
to converse with you; but, as you 
were constantly attended by your fa- 
ther, or some friend, my endeavours 
were frustrated. The time of my de- 
parture at length drew nigh: I was on 
the brink of exiling myself for ever 
from the woman on whom my soul 
doated with the most extravagant fond- 
ness ; and yet, to what purpose would 


I immediately proceeded. to | 





have been farther delay ¢ Could an ob- 
scure youth, undistinguished by birth 
or fortune, dare to aspire to the heiress 
of Sir Charles Saville? What madness! 
what presumption! In this agitated 
frame of mind, I embarked for the 
West Indies ; but, on my arrival there, 
understood that a generous and wealthy 
planter, to whom [I had letters of re- 
commendation, was lately deceased. 
I introduced myself, however, to his 
daughter, who received me politely 5 
and, with an air of amiable frankness, 


gave me free access to her elegant | 


mansion. She was a young woman 
who possessed one of the largest for- 
tunes in the island; but unlike the 
generality of her sex, she secluded 
herself from the excess and folly to 


which wealth too frequently gives 
birth. 


( To be continued. ) 
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A CHAPTER ON FRIENDS. 

The luke warm Friend, is a bein 
of little value to any body; he will not 
go a step out of his way to serve you; 
and when you are in a difficulty, all he 
says is, “Indeed I am very sorry to 
hear it ; I wish that I could help you.” 

The red hot Friend is not a jot more 
valuable than the last ; he is all bluster, 
speaking continually of the pleasure of 
doing a generous action, and that for 
his part he cannot deny any body a fa- 
vor; but he usually cools before he 
comes to the point, and leaves you in 
the lurch when you had reason to ex- 
pect every thing from his protestations. 

The romantic Friend, is a pleasing 
companion in the hour of distress ; but 
the consolation he offers you is not 
true: it accords with our errors, as it 
pities our sufferings; and instead of 
making us a Sacrifice at the altars of 
wisdom and prudence, leads us into 
fresh absurdities and chimerical plans, 
which the ways of the world will not 
acknowledge. 

The fickle Friend, is a weak incon- 
stant creature, who acts without any 
fixed principle; one time he is all 
warmth, and the next moment cool 
and reserved ; he is at the same time 
contemptible and useless. 

Nobody’s Friend is that cool, torpid 
and insensible being, whose avarice 
and meanness have choaked the natural 
springs of benevolence, and contracted 
every idea within a narrow space, in- 
capable of bestowing good upon others 
or happiness upon himself. 

Any body’s Friend is not much more 
valuable than the last, except that he 
acts from a total different principle, for 
indiscriminate in his views of benevo- 


serves the worthless, neglects the wor- 
thy, fosters the idle, and forgets the 
ood. 

Every body’s Friend is the man 
who is at the same time benevolent and 
just, who measures his generosity by 
his ability, and never refuses to any 











one, but when it would dean injury to 
another. 


lence, and careless of its effects, he 
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} things more baneful, than that species | 


RESTLESSNESS. { 

Men, ever eager in search of facti- 
tious joys, go down to the sea in ships, 
visit various and distant climes, and | 
tempt evils in a thousand forms, when 
safe, and cheap delight is to be procur- 
edathome. The merchant, says Ho- 
race, hurries to the Indies, to secure a 
flight from poverty. A more reflect- 
ing adventurer, on the point of em- 
barkation, might consider, that poverty 
is alike discoverable in the east, as the | 
west, and might be as easily eluded | 
at home, as abroad. I consider few! 




















of discontent, which urges to go here, | 
and go there, rather than to preserve | 
in an uniform conduct, in a permanent | 
station. Hope, presents the false light | 
“sliding meteorous” before us, we fol- 
low, and are beguiled. Restlessness, 
is ever a capital defect in character, 
generally indicating, either a light 
mind, or a tainted heart. The “ foul 


| boon of Providence to the human race 
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claim, no country can appropriate him——the 
his 
fame is eternity, and his residence creation. 

In the production of Washington it does really 
appear, as if nature was endeavouring to im- 
prove upon herself, and that all the virtues of 
the ancient world were but so many studies 
preparatory to the patriot of the new. Indivi- 
dual instances no doubt were there, splen- 
did exemplifications of some single qualification. 
Czxsar was merciful—Scipio was continent— 
Hannibal was patient—but it was reserved for 
Washington to blend them all in one, and like 
the lovely chef d’auvre of the Grecian artist, to 





| exhibit in one glow of associated beauty the 


pride of every model, and the perfection of eve- 
ry master. Asa general, he marshalled the 
peasant into a veteran, and supplied by disci- 
pline the absence of experience. As a states- 
man, he enlarged the policy of the cabinet into 
the most comprehensive system of general ad- 


|| vantage; and such was the wisd:m of his 


views, and the philosophy of his councils, that 
to the soldier and the statesman, he added the 
character of the sage. A conqueror, he was 
untainted with ‘he crime of blood—a revolu- 
tionist, he was free from any stain of -reason ; 
for aggression commenced the contest, and a 
country called him to the command. Liberty 
unsheathed his sword—necessity sta;sned—vic- 
tory returned it. If he had paused, history 
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fiend,” is depicted, as a wanderer ; go- 
ing to and fro, and walking up and down. 
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TROUBLES. 


Troubles are as necessary ingredi- | country, resigned her crown, and retired to a 


| 
} 


ents to human existence, as the ele-| 


mental wars to the general system of 
the universe. How could we believe 


§ ourselves at ease, it we had never felt 


pain? For it is the freedom from posi- 
tive afflictions more than the negative 
sensations, that induces us to think we 
are so. Itisby the troubling of the waters 
of the ocean thatacalm is produced, 
and by the agitation of the mind its fu- 
ture peace; Seneca says, Demetrius 
had observed that the most unhappy 
man is he who has never known afflic- 
tion. If this be true, and we may speak 
comparatively, how happy must be that 
man who has been always miserable 
when misery first leaves him? 


———— ? ee 


The following short, but masterly portrait of Wash- 
ington, though sketched by a foreigner, is so cor- 


? 


rect a copy of that engraven upon the beart of 


every American, that we could not refrain from 
enriching our columns by its insertion. 


No matter what may be the birth place of 
such aman as Washington. No climate can 











might doubt what station to assign him ; wheth- 
er at the head of her citizens or soldiers—her 
heroes or her patriots. But the last glorious 
act crowned his career, and banishes hes)jtation. 
Who, like Washington, after having freed his 


cottage rather than reign in a capitol? Immor- 
| tal man! He took from the battle its crime, 
| and from the conquest its chains—he left the 
victorious the glory of his self denial, and turn- 
ed upon the vanquished only the retribution of 
| his mercy. Happy America! the lightnings of 
| Heaven could dot resist your sage—the tempta- 
| tion of Earth could not corrupt your soldier. 
| 
| An oid gentleman, who was afflicted with 
sickness, thought he might make bold enough 
| to steal advice, he accordingly asked one of the 
| faculty, whom he met at the coffee house, what 
he should take for his complaint. *T°ll tell 


you,” said the doctor, sarcastically, “you should 
take advice.” 
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J The well known Mr. Beason, preaching at 
| Etham, in Kent, took for his text these words, 
\| “* Who art thou?” after reading this he made a 
|| pause: when a gentleman in miltary dress, 
| who was marching very sedately up the middle 
aisle of the church, supposing the question ad- 

dressed to him; replied, “I am, Sir, an officer 
of the sixteenth regiment of foot, recruiting 
here, and having brought my wife and family, 
! I wish to be acquainted with the inhabitants 
of this town !” 











ove for the anniversary of the BIRTH OP 
WASHINGiION, 1816. 


Since first its course around the sun, 

This Héav’n-supported ball has run, 

OF al} who live in deathless fame, 

No €arth*sprung child can boast a name, 

Like that lov’d chief, enthron’d in light 

Beyond the reach of mortal sight, 

Whose glory gilds this signai day, 

With beams that mock the orient ray : 
Then pour the grateful notes along, 
°Tis Wasutncron demands the song! 

Though ‘born a victor-crown to wear, 

He deem’d the olive branch more fair ; 

His sword, the foremost in the fight, 

Ne’er wav'd bur for some sacred right ; 

Ev’n while the deadly conflict rag’d, 

Fond thoughts of peace his mind engag’d, 

And the first wish that warm’d his breast, 

Was but to see his country blest! 

And may that country never prove, 
Unmindful of the hero’s love. 

When war’s destructive storm had past, 

And halcyon hours return’d at last, 

Though his worn frame requir'’d repose, 

Prompt, at the public call he rose: 

Firmly he plac’d our trembiing cause 

Upon the base of equal laws, 

And gave th’ astonish’d world to see, 

A FREEMAN RULER OF THE FREE! 

His ardent bosom feit a flame, 
Unknown to Greek or Roman fame, 

Before the splendor of his life, 

How fades the furious warrior’s strife ! 

How ligi: the pride of kingly birth, 

When weigh’d with his exalted worth ! 

From op’ning youth, to rev’rend age, 

He shone the Hero, Patriot, Sage, 

And dying, teanquil and resign’d, 

Left H1s EXAMPLE to mankind : 


His course, his sons still trace with pride, 


And hail it as their only guide. 
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THE WEEPING WILLOW. 


Lost to all, by hope forsaken, 
This lone bank shall be my pillow; 
Joys no more these eyes awaken, 
While reclin’d beneath the willow. 
Draw the dew from yonder mountain, 
Shed it o’er my mossy pillow ! 
Borrow from the chrystal fountain 
Peariy tears, O weeping willow ! 
Sympaiby’s soft dews descending, 
Though stolen from a wat'ry billow ; 
Calm the grief, that now impending, 
Binds my brows with wreaths of willow, 
Gentle zephyrs round me blowing, 
Wave thy branches round my pillow, 
Murwm’ring streamlets softly flowing, 
- Strive to wean me from my willow. | 
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Nightingales, melodious singing, 
Bid me choose another piliow, 
Village bells say, as they’re ringing, 


Tis in vain, for nought bath power, 
E’er to charm me from my pillow; 
Winds may whistle, storms may lower, 
But Vil stuy beneath my willow. 
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| Lovely maid, O, leave the willow.” 
| 
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HOPE. 
In sickness, anguish, penury, er woe, 
Thy cheerirg voice, blest Hope ! attends me 
still; 
Thou art my comfort and support below, 
My stay thro’ hfe, my balm in evwry all. 
Oh! be thou still companion of my way; 
Still breathe fair promises Of joy and peace; 
Ard tho’ thou cheatest me from day to day, 
Ill trust thee stili and hope shall never cease 
ngianen 
TO MY LYRE, 
Though I almost of hope bereft, 
Am struggling with a world of il, 
[ will not grieve since thou art lefi, 
| Olyre ! my better portion still. 
If now thy not untuneful strings 
Rightly my trembling hand essays, 
Fame yet shail bear, with gladsome wings, 
The warbling of thy peaceful lays. 
O lyre ! and should the world withhold 
The meed to wh ch thy strains aspire, 
Can beauty to thy warmth be cold, 
Nor feel the flame, who fed the fire? 
Friend of my best, my lonely hours ! 
| Thongh never praise thy song repay, 
On others lost thy soothing powers, 
Be thou the partner of my way. 
I press thee to a bleeding heart, 
i O tyre! which thou alone can chatm : 
| Still blunt misfortune’s keenest dart, 
And thus life’s bitter foes disarm. 
| And O! with hope’s transp rting glow, 
) Still warm the landscape, fading round 5 
| And give my lonely hours to know, 
The only bliss by mortals found! 








On a handsome Physician. 
} 
' 





|| When for female ills indites, 
| Not careful what bur only dow he writes, 





The ladies, as the charming form they scan, 
| Cry, with ill omen’d rapture, 4illing man! 
| ee 
r Genteel reply, to an aged suitor. 
Why thus press me to compliance ? 
Why oblige me to refuse? 
| Though I shrink from your alliance, 
| Yet a younger I may choose. 
'*Tis a state Pll ne’er disparage, 
Nor will war against it wage ; 
I do not object to marriage, 
But object to marry—age 
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